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RUE happinefs confifts 
ha in three things: 1. In 

7 ‘ fuch an innocence that 

FA ¥& the mind has ‘nothing 
Ye 26°39 xf criminal to reproach it 
with; 2. In learning to be content 
with that {tation wherein Heaven 
has placed us; 3. In the enjoyment 
of perfec ealth, If any of thefe 
be wanting, we cannot be: truly 
happy: Virtue is at that time of 
fervice to comfort us; but it can- 
not exempt us from the evils which 
we fuffer. There is a great diffe- 
rence between comforting a man 
and curinghim: We affift the for- 
mer to bear up under his misfor- 
tunes, but we change the pain and 
forrow of thé latter into pleafure and 


oy. 

Itis certain that a man who aban- 
dons himfelf to wickednefs, be his 
eftate, dignity, or poft ever fo great 
or eminent, cannot be happy. 
The wicked are their own judges ; 
the horror of their crimes follows 
them wherever’ they go; and, 
though their guilt is fo farunknown 
to the public that they pafs for men 
of virtue, yet they are not eafy in 
their minds. « ‘ The worft punifh- 
ment, fa a duvenal, which a wick- 
ed man fuffers, is, that he cannot 
declare himfelf innocent, though 
he is acquitted and difcharged out 
of Court; and, though the Pretor 
takes a bribe, and obtains him a 
pardon, yet.he cannot abfolve him- 
felf.’ It is a miftake to think that 
bad men can intirely ftifle the re- 
morfe of confcience : Sometimes 
they fancy they are above the re- 
proaches of it; but foon after they 


teal 


condemn themfelves, they are ftruck 
with a fecret horror, perfecute them- 
felves, and are their own execu: 
tioners. Thetorments which they 
endure are not to be expreffed ; and 
is it not a queftion whether there is 
any One more cruel in hell than a 
confcience bearing fecret witnefs in 
the foul againit a man’s guilt day 
and night ? No peereee, banquets, 
plays, or any other reprefentation:, 
nor even the charms of love, can 
reftore a calm to a breaft which is 
troubled with a remorfe for wicked- 
nefs.~ Confcience is not filent in 
the moft pompous entertainments ; 
but, like an implacable fury which 
nothing can pacify, it poifons the 
moft dainty difhes, and turns the 

moft lively mirth into uneafinefs. 
hey who appear to us to be the 
boldeft offenders, are the moft ti- 
morous after the commiflion of 
their crimes: They are equally 
afraid of the indignation of men 
and the wrath of Heaven, and turn 
ale at the leaft flath of lightning. 
if it thunders, they are half-dead ; 
for they do not confider it as pro- 
ceeding from a natural caufe, but 
imagine that Heaven, provoked at 
their wickednefs, is ready to dart 
its. thunderbolts at their guilty 
heads.. Nor are they much more 
tranquil after the ftorm is over; for 
they imagine it only a reprieve from 
their deferved punifhment. The 
flichteft malady that feizes them 
they take to be mortal, and what 
will deprive them of this life, to 
give them anew one full of tor- 
ments. If the wicked did but fore- 
fee what troubles their crimes 
58 would 
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= 23 In what true Happiness confifts. 


would involve them in, they would 
abiiain from coimmitting them ; but 


ticy do not begin to fee and feel the 
eiormity of tnem till aiter they 
nave coinmitied them; yet they go 


on to perpetrate new ones, becaute 
o! their natural biafs to wicked- 
nefs ; fo that they cannot help do- 
ing iuic evil which in their judgment 
they coudemn. ‘They hope to be 
leis troubled in conicience by frefh 
tranizrefions than by the former, 
and Hatter chemfelves chat they fhall 
make wickedneis tamiliar to them 
by repeated acts of it. What 
wretches are theie, who think. to 
obtain a cure by what inercafes 
their diieafe, and are incefiantly 
procuring themfelves new torments ! 

The common people, who only 
judce by external appearances, very 
ofen think men happy who are ac- 
tually devoured with chagrin: 
‘They cannot conceive how 4 So- 
vereten, towhom all is obedience, 
can be unhappy; that a great No- 
bleman, who keeps a plentifal 
houfe, who has miftrefies, domei- 
tics, equipages, palaces, and ma- 
nors, can be tormented with athou- 
fand uneafinefles; but wife men 
know thatthis Sovereign, who does 
not govern by the rules of juftice, 
finds that he is hated by his people, 
cdefpiled by fcreign nations, and 
doomed to be tran{mitted to pofte- 
rity as awicked Prince. There is 
no man, be he ever fo bad, but is 
forry to be hated and defpiied. ‘The 
wicked have a love for themfelves 
as well as the good; and, while 
they have fo, hatred and contempt 
woundthem. Ii we read the niftory 
of the most cruel and favage tyrants, 
we fhall find them more than once 
Jamentine that they were che ab- 
horrence of mankind; and their 
vexation at the thoughts of it made 
them fill more fierce and barba- 
rous ; whereas they had not been 
fo bloody and intlexible, if they 
knew they had not been fo much 
deteiied. ‘They committed the more 
crimes, to be revenged forthe ab- 
horrence formed of them ; and fuch 
their vengeance added to the mea- 


fure of their own uneafinels, and of 


their public hatred. 


Pn i a ot wine 


Therefore no man can be truly 
appy, let hiscondition be what it 
will, if he be not virtuous. The 
Prince and the peafant are on the 
fame footing in this refpe@; and 
the one is as much punifhed by re- 
morfe, on his throne, as the other 
is at his plough. Whoever feeks 
to live a happy life ought to be more 
afraid of guilt than of death; for 
the latter only puts an end to our 
days, whereas the former renders 
themunhappy. ‘The virtuous man, 
when he dies, goes to the enjoyment 
of much greater happinefs than 
what he lofes; whereas the crimi- 
nal, while he lives, is overwhelm- 
ed with misfortunes here, and tor- 
mented with the fear of thofe that 
threaten him in the life to come; 
and, though he fhoutd not believe 
the immortality of the foul, yet he 
would not be the lefs unhappy, be- 
caufe he would have no hopes of 
finding a change of his misfor- 
— into happinefs after his 

eatn. 

The fecond thing which is abfo- 
lutely neceffary towards leading a 
happy life is, to know how to make 
ourielves eafy in the ftation wherein 
Heaven has placed us. If a man 
has a competency, if he has every 
thing that is needful to keep him 
from want, why fhould he envy 
others for the poffeflion of great 
riches, which perhaps would only 
conduce to render him unhappy ? 
* It is not wealth, as Horace witely 
fays, that makes a man happy. 
None can be efteemed happy, but 
they who are fo wife as to be {fatise- 
fied with whatever the Gods fend 
them.’ When men give themfelves 
up to their ambition, and do not 
a check to their defires, they 

ecome flaves to their paflions ; 
and, wherever thofe bear arbitrary 
iway over aman, heis {ure to be al- 
ways unhappy. 

The wiieit.and moft important 
thing in life is, to be able to know 
how to be content with the portion 
allottedus by Heaven. He whois 
for increafing his revenues by ille- 
gal methods, is tormented 2 re- 
morie ; and he who firives to in- 
creaie them by honeft methods, but 
fuch 





















fuch as are painful, is oppreffed 
with care and anxiety ; two faults 
which muft equally be avoided, if 
we would live happy. Why fhould 
we be perpetually thinking of what 
we may want fome years hence? We 
fhould leave every thing to contin- 
gencies, & make the beit of it that 
wecan. Befides, do we know cere 
tainly that it would be for our ad- 
vantage, if Heaven was to gratify 
our wifhes? Perhaps, from the very 
moment that we faw them fulfilled, 
we fhould date the beginning of 
misfortunes which weal fink us, 
and never leave us till death; at 
leaft certain it is, that they would 
increafe the thirft after riches in us, 
and would only render our avarice 
the ftronger. When once the heart 
is fet upon the amafling of wealth, 
the treafures of all the Princes upon 
earth cannot fatisfy it: The more a 
man has, the more he covets. Ava- 
rice is a paffion which can never be 
. fatisfied; the more we feek to erati- 
fy it, the ftronger it grows, and the 
more it nainifels its power. Aman 
needs not be a philofopher, to be 
fenfible that an honeft mediocrity is 
infinitely more defirable ‘than im- 
menfe riches; it is fufficient if we 
hearken to plain reafon, and if we 
will but make ufe of it. 

Great honours and dignities are 
altogether as unlikely as riches to 
procure a happy life. A peafant 
a be happy, though he is not a 
je ge, or Juitice of the peace, in 

is village ; a citizen ought not to 
envy the office of the Sheriff, nor a 
Member of Parliament that of the 
Chancellor. In all itates we may 
be eafy, if we acquit ourfelves in 
all relations to them with honour 
and prudence. Employments are 
fo far from rendering a man the 
more happy, that commonly they 
do but dimirith his felicity, by fub- 
jecting him to a greater number of 
duties that are indifpenfable, and 
which he cannot negleét without 
failing in his obligations to himfelf 
and the public, and confequently 
without forfeiting his happinefs ; 
becaufe, by the’ principle we have 
eftablifhed, it is proved, that 
whoever is difhoneit cannot be hap- 
Py. 
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It may be faid of offices, birth, 
kindred, and riches, that all the‘e 
things are according as they are 
coniidered by thofe who enjoy them. 
They may be reckoned as bleflings 
to thofe that know how to make uie 
of them; but they become great 
misfortunes to thofe who do not 
make the ufe of them which they 
ought to do: And, as it requires 

reat wifdom for a man to know 
ow to conduct himfelf in profperi- 
ty, thewealthand grandeur wh 
raife us above other men are coin- 
monly more prejudicial chan uie- 
ful: From being real advantage 
they become misfortunes, and 2 
obftructions to the happineis 
life. 

Perhaps it will be afked, That, if 
it is eafier for mere private mea to 
b: happy than great ones, why the 
latter, who defire to be happy and 
tranquil, do not defcend to be pri- 
vate men? ‘The reafon is ver 
plain ; it is becaufe they are fo at- 
tached to their office or ftation, by 
what they owe to their family, their 
country, their Prince, and chem- 
felves, that they cannot quit it with- 
out breach of their duty. Should 
they take a ftep which they knew 
was not fitting for them, they would 
not be happy in fuch new itlate, de- 
caufe the ine which is moit eflen- 
tial to the happinefs of lite is, to 
have nothing wherewith a maucan 

et ; 

reproach himfelf. I: 1s natural 
therefore for men of wiidom and 
penetration to continue in the poits 
wherein Heaven has placed them, 
and to which it has aliotted them ; 
and that they fhould endeavour 
therein to make themicives happys 
without having recourie to an aite=- 
ration, which, initead of being for 
the better, would be to their preju- 
dice, and diftance them for ever 
from the mark which they would 
fain arrive at. 
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> 
| 
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A View of Potiticay Lerrers 
which have appeared in the Publie 
Papers. 


Writer, in the Weftmintter 
Journal, fays, ‘* There is no- 
thing which fhould roufe the indiz- 
nation of an honeft mind fooner 
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than the fulfome adulation of moft 
Candidates at the eve of a General 
EleGtion.———At fuch a period the 
overbearing demagogues who keep 
a whole county in awe at all other 
times, are obliged to affume an air 
of complacency, and in fpite of 
their natural arrogance reduced toa 
neceflity of flattering the humbleit 
members of the public. It aftoni- 
fhes me, however, when their fawn- 
ing reprefentations are fo eafily 
feen thro’ that any independent 
Elector will fuffer himfelf to be ca- 
jol’d with plaufible promifes ; it 
aftonifhes me, how any body can 
expect a man will behave wel]i in a 
future truft, who has fhewn him- 
felf unworthy of our prefent con- 
fidence, and I am furprized to the 
laft degree that the conitituents of 
Great Britain, who on other occa- 
fions are not remarkable fora want 
either of f{pirit or underitanding, 
are upon thefe, fo generally dead 
both to pride and reflection. 

There are few qualifications for 
which we efteem a reprefentative in 
this Country more than for oratory; 
and it is fometimes mentioned as an 
objection even to men of acknow- 
ledged probity, that they are defici- 
ent in point of eloquence ; for my 
own part, neverthelefs, I am of opi- 
nion that oratory is of all qualifica- 
tions the leaft neceflary in a mem- 
ber cf Parliament. We value it 
highly to be fure, but I fhould be 
gladto know of what advantages 
it is productive ? Every body con- 
verfant with the cuftomary proceed- 
ings of Parliament, very well knows 
that all gueftions upon which elo- 
cution can berequilite are determin- 
ed before they enter the houfe. The 
more importanta bill is, the more 
firmly its advocates or opponents are 
rivitted in their differentientiments; 
and all the thunders of a Demof- 
thenes, we know, would not fhake 
an individual from his refolution. 
Eloquence therefore, produces lit- 
tle in the houfe of Commons, be 
fides trouble, vexation, and venali- 
ty. Aman who {peaks well is fure 
to be tempted by a Minifler. Go- 
vernment hates the appearance of 
oppofition, and whoeveris capahle 
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of being troublefome, is always cer 
tain of being bought off. 

Ido not by any means intend to 
infinute, that a man without talents 
fhould ever bé chofen into Parlia- 
ment. On the contrary, I am fen- 
fible their cannot be an office which 
requires amore ample fhare of folid 
underftanding. But aman may be 
very fenfible without being an Ora- 
tor; he may underftand the intereft 
of his country with the greateft ac- 
curacy, and yet be unable to deliver 
a period floridly ; and the cafe of 
thecelebrated Mr. Addifon who tho’ 
one of the ableft men this kingdom 
ever produced, yet could never ac- 

uire fortitude enough to {peak in 

arliament, is aninconteftible proof 
of this argument; probity and 
found fenfe, therefore, are highly 
preferable to the glitter of elocu- 
tion ; and an unoftentatious poffef- 
for of thefe qualities, is much more 
likely to difcharge his duty faith- 
fully than a Cicero. 

The following has appeared in 

the Public Advertifer. 

A Dialogue between a Gentleman, @ 
Candidate for acertain County for 
a Seat, and a Freeholder of the 
Jame County, at a certain Tavernin 
the City of London. 

[The Candidate having fent for the 
faid Freeholder to partake of a 
bottle and fowl. ] 

Freeholder. [At his Entrance 

YOUR fervant, Sir———Pray what 
is your bufinefs with me? 

Candidate. ‘The pleafure of your 
company, and to drink a glafs, and 
partake of a fupper: I having or- 

ered fomething for that purpofe, 
and to afk for the favour of your 
vote and intereft at the next elec- 


mn. 

F, Who is to pay for the enter- 
tainment? 

C. Sir, that you may be fureis a 
needlefs queftion; foras I fent for 
‘ou, I fhall certainly pay. [Free- 
i iler pulls the bell, the waiter 
enters, andthe Freeholder calls for 
a pint of wine.| Here’s a bottle on 
the table, and, Sir, Idrink my beft 
refpetsto you. 4 

F. If you permit meto pay half 
the reckoning, Pll drink with you 

with 























with all my heart, and fpend the 
evening with you too. 

C. Well, Sir, we'll not difpute 
about that ; and | hope you'll 
promife me your vote and interett. 

F. I amnow growing old, I have 
poll’d on every Election for this 
city for upwards of 30 years pat, 
and feveral times for your county, 
but am determined never to poll 
again, or give myfelf any the leait 
trouble on any future election. 

C. [hope you are not fo much 
determined but that you'll alter 
your mind: But pray, Sir, give 
me fome reafon for fuch a refolu- 
tion. 

F. I hope, Sir, you'll give me 
fome reafon for your wanting a feat, 
and then Ill give you my reafon for 
not polling on any future elec- 
tion. 

C. Sir, toferve my country. 

F, Then give me leave, Sir, to 
afk you another quetftion. 

C. By ali means. 

F. As matters now ftand, fuppofe 
the being of the Great Creator was 
call’d in queftion in a _ certain 
chapel, and the M y plum a- 
gainit it, do you think the country 
party could carry it in the affirma- 
tive againft the M 

C. Fansash doubt it. 

F. Then pray, Sir, ftay at home 
and mind your own bufineis. 

C. If every Gentleman does fo, 
what muft become of this nation ?, 

F. Sir, I have as much regard for 
the nation as any one man in En- 
gland; butwe are now-in fuch a 
circle of corruption by means of 
the paltry boroughs who fell their 
votes to the M y, and by the 
y bribingthe M-———s 
of other places when returned, that 
aman may as well endeavour to 
turn the tide in the Thames, as op- 
pofe the M y, who buy and 
fell us with our own money. 

C. Would you then tamely give 
up your liberty and property ? 

_F. Asto liberty, we have very 
little, and as to property, the taxes 
amount to almoft, it not quite, 
three-fourths of what we poflefs, 
and I fear the other fourth will foon 
follow. 





———o Sete P 
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C. And would you not oppofe 
it! 

F. As our P= <-— are now chofe 
and managed, I never expect any 
good trom that quarter. 

C’. How then ? 

F. Pdhave the people’ unite as 
one man, and petition the KL—— to 
oblige the M——y to propofe to the 
H—— four feveral bills to pafs into 

—s. 

C. MaylI crave what thofe bills 
are ? 

(Enter the waiter with fupper.]} 

C. Sir, will you give me leave to 
help you? 

F. No, Sir, unlefs I pay half the 
reckoning, asl faid betore. 

C. I did not fend for you for that 
purpofe, 

F. Sir, ithas always been my rule 
not to drink a glafs, or eat a bit, at 
the expence of any Candidate ; and 
if you want to ferve your country, 
as you pretend, your conftituents 
ought to treat you, and not you 


em. 

C. Well, Sir, rather than fall out, 
we'll club for our reckoning. 

[After fupper, and the waiter 
gone, they refumed their con- 
verfation. | 

C. Now, Sir, be fo kind to tell 
me the fourB - s you want, and 
if they appear reafonable, and I 
have the good luck to carry my 
election, Pll promife to promote 
them. 

F, Firft, a B to tranfport 
every Candidatethat gives the leaft 
treat to any Elective, and a halter to 
thofe that give or receive any pecuni- 
ary confideration. Secondly, a B--- 
for triennial P——-——. Thirdly, a 
to fupercede all penfions in 
general that exceed one hundred 
pounds a year. And fourthly, to 
fupercede all ufelefs places and fine- 
cures. 

C. Lord, Sir, one would think 
you'd lived in Bedlam to propofe 
fuch things. 

F. And Lord, Sir, one would 
think every man who would oppofe 
fuch B s ought to be fent to 
Bridewell. 

C. Sir, to be ferious, fuch B----s 
are impracticable : However, give 
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me your Reafons why you defire 
them. 

F. Inthe firft place, many a gen- 
tleman (and you if you continue as 
you begin) ruin their fortunes to 
get a feat, then gape atthe M ——--y 
jor a pace or penfion (promifing to 
be good boys; and to do as they are 
bid) to make up the loffes their folly 
has carried them to, which is one 
reafon of our burthenfome taxes. In 
the fecond place, feven years is too 
long to truft our liberty and pro- 
perty in the hands of iuch men ; 
and, in the thirdand fourth places, 
by ‘fuperceding all penfions and 
uielefs. places (together with the 
money that might be faved, was 
there neither treating nor bribing) 
would fave fuch a prodigious {um, 
that ] imagine one half of our taxes 
might be taken off; almoft the only 
means of reducing the prices of pro- 
vifions. 

C. The ----<---- of , or 
at leaft.the majority of them, would 
vote againft the two lait, many of 
them Roving little or no f------- ; 
unlefs. it be their places and pen- 
fions. 

F. A fine thing indeed, Sir! that 
when a ------ has w-----d or gamed 
away his fortune, the public muit 
be faddled with taxes to fupport his 
dignity. 

C. lfaN becomes poor, 

vould you not have his dignity as 
a P-..----- ,in fome meature, fup- 
ported for the honour of our coun- 
try! 

F. By no means, Sir; the man 
that either w-----s or games away 
his fortune, is neither fit for the title 
of a. N--------- , or for a feat in that 
honourahle H------- ; and this puts 
me in mind of a fifth L---w, which 
is much wanted. 

C. What is. that. Sir? 

F, A L------ w to limit the num- 
ber of P---.- s; for the greater their 
numbers, as things now ftand, the 
ereater the burthen on the people-: 
And I would have every P------ who 
{pends his fortune, lofe his P----- -- 
and become a Commoner; for it 
would be more honour to that H--- 
‘to be of independent fortunes, than 

“to ¢ringe-on- the M-------- for places 
and penfions. 











C. Ifthe H------ of C 
to pafs {uch B---, the H---- of L---- 
would rejeé& it. | 

F, The C--+---- might tack mo- 
ney B---------- to fuch wholfome 
L------ s I have mentioned, and not 
grant a penny without them. 

C. I have no objeétion to fuch 
B s, but this I can fay, they’d 
not pafs the H------ of C ‘ 

F. Why fo? 

C. The whole weight of the 
M-------- would be fo far againft it, 
that they’d exhauft all the money in 
the T-------- , with all they could 
have credit for, in bribes, to oppofe 





it. 

F. Why then, Sir, you have ftill 
further convinced me, that ’tis 
needlefs for me, or any other perfon, 
to vote for any of you any more; 
for if things are to go on in the 
fame channel of bribery and cor- 
ruption, both in and out of the 
H-----, taxes and provifions mutt 
continue as they be, therefore ’tis 
nota button to me who fits; fo 
we will pay our reckoning and de- 
part. : 
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[Continued from Page 731. | 


ON the day appointed for the trial 

of Lambert, the King appeared 
with great ftate in Weftminfter- 
Hall, attended by many of the 
Prelates, Nobility, Clergy, and 
King’s Council. Hewas then brought 
to the bar, and the procefs was 
opened by an oration made by the 
Bifhop of Chichefter. After which 
the King, with a ftern countenance, 
commanded Lambert to declare his 
Opinion concerning the Sacrament 
of the Altar. And Lambert began 
his reply by acknowledging the 
great poodneis of the King, in thus 
hearing the caufes of his fubjecis ; 
and he likewife beftowed fome com- 
mendations on his Maiefty’s judg- 
ment and learning. Jn this Henry 
interrupted him, telling him in 
Latin, that he came not there to 
‘hear -his own praifes fet forth ; and 
therefore commanded him to {peak 
to the matter in queftion. And 
when 
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when Lambert did fo, and denied 
that CHRIST’s body was really 
prefent in the Sacrament, the King 
endeavoured to confute him from 
Scripture. After which, Henry 
commanded Archbifhop Cranmer 
to refute Lambert’s opinion. The 
Archbifhop treated Lambert with 
much mildnefs and civility; and 
after they had argued together for 
fome time, Bifhop Gardiner, who 
feemed to think Cranmer argued 
but faintly, interpofed in the ar- 
gument. Eight other Bifhops alfo 
entered the Tifts againft Lambert ; 
and the difputation, fuch as it was, 
continued five hours, till at length 
the poor man fatigued, confounded, 
and brow-beaten, was reduced to 
filence. ‘The King then afked him 
if he was convinced, and whether 
he would live or die? Heanfwered, 
*“* That he committed his foul to 
‘* GOD, and fubmitted his body 
** to the King’s clemency.” But 
Henry told him, that if he did not 
recant, he muft die; for he would 
not be a patron of Heretics. And 
as Lambert refufed to recant, * the 
King commanded Lord Cromwell, 
as his Vicegerent, to read the fen- 
tence againit him, which he accord- 
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ingly did. Wecannot but condemn 
Cromwell, for his ready compliance 
with the Kine’s will in this tranfac- 
tion; nor indeed was Cranmer al- 
together free from blame, though 
he does not feem to have been very 
active in theaffair. In confequence 
of Lambert’s fentence, he was foon 
after burnt in Smithfield, and with 
circumftances of unufual barbarity. 
A tragical fcene, which was the 
refult of Bifhop Gardiner’s cruel 
and artful advice to King Henry. 
In 1559, Gardiner gave another 
inftance of his zeal for the Popith 
doctrines, and his defire of promot- 
ing perfecution, by exerting himfelf 
in procuring the act of the Six Ar- 
ticles, commonly called the Bloody 
Statute; of which we have already 
iven fome account in the Life of 
ifhop Latimer. It is faid, and there 
is the higheft reafon to believe it, 
that this a€t was framed by Gar- 
diner. It is certain, that he zea- 
louily promoted it in the Houfe of 
Lords, to the utmoft extent of his 
influence. Soon after Dr. Robert 
Barnes, and two others, were burnt 
in Smithfield for herefy ; and the 
death of Barnes had been particu- 
larly attributed to Gardiner. + 
Upon 


* Mr. Home fays, ** Lambert poffeffed that courage which confifts in obftinacy.” 





But this unfortunate man gave no other evidence of obfinacy, than in refufing to 
violate his confcience, by making a public and folemn profeffion of his belief ina 
dofrine which he was convinced was falfe, The fame Hiftorian, who feems ex- 
tremely unwilling that his readers fhould fuppofe a man might fuffer on a religious 
account from good motives, attributes his perfeverance even to the flake toa princi- 
ple of vanity alfo. But certainly the man who would be burnt to death from a prin- 
ciple of vanity, muft poficfs itin no ordinary degree. 

Bifhop Burnet fays, Lambert was ‘a learned and good man, His anfwers to the 
articles objected to him by Warham, and a book which in his imprifonment he wrote 
for juftifying his opinion, which he ‘ire€ted to the King, do fhew both great learning 
for thofe times, and a very good judgment,” 

tT Theinnocence of Gardiner with refpeé& to this charge, has, however, been 
inferred by fome, though without much reafon, from Barnes’s words at the ftake, 
which feemed to imply adoubt, Barnes’s words were : ** They which have been 
the occafion of my death, I pray GOD forgive tem, as I would be forgiven myfelf. 
And Do@or Stephen, Bifhop of Winchefter, that now is, if he have fought or wrought 
this my death, either by word or deed, I pray GOD forgive him, as heartily, as 
freely, as charitably, and without feigning, as ever CHRIST forgave him that put 
him to death,” 

At the fame time that Dr. Barnes, and the two other Proteftants, were burnt in 
Smithfield for herefy, three Papifts were in the fame piace hanged and quartered, for 
owning the Pope’s fupremacy, ani denying the King’s. There heing fix in all, 
one of each was put upon an hurdle, a Papift and a Proteftant, and in this manner 
they were drawn to the place of execution, A Frenchman, who was prefent at this 
extraordinary fpeétacle, told his friend in Latin, ** That they had a ftrange way of 
managing in England ; for thofe who were for the Pope were hanged, and -hofe who 
were againit him were burned,” 
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Upon the fall of Lord Cromwell, 
in 1540, Bifhop Gardiner was 
eleé&ted Chancellor of the Univerfi- 
ty of Cambridge ; and after Crom- 
well’s death, Gardiner’s influence 
at Court encreafed ; and he em- 
ployed all that influence in fupport 
of the Popifh religion. Indeed, our 
Prelate was a moit notable defender 
of all old cuftoms and practices, 
however fuperftitious, or however 
abfurd. For when Sir John Cheke, 
who was celebrated for his fkill in 
the Greek tongue, endeavoured to 
introduce into the Univerfity of 
Cambridge that method of pro- 
nouncing the Greek language which 
is now prattifed, of giving each 
vowel and dipthong their diftinct 
and feveral founds, Gardiner, as 
Chancellor of the Univerfity, in- 
terpofed his authority ; and, from 
his averfion to all reformation, 
which he oppofed under the name 
of Novelty and Innovation, he in- 
hibited under penalties Cheke’s. pro- 
nunciation, and enjoined the old 
confufion to be religioufly obferved, 
by a public edi&. This was dated 
in June, 1542; and, by this decree, 
the. old corrupt founding of the 
Greek was confirmed, and the fcho- 
lars were enjoined to make no va- 
tiation, and that upon thefe penal- 
ties: namely, if he were a Regent, 
to be expelied out of the Senate ; 
if he ftood for a degree, not to be 
admitted to it ; if aicholar, to lofe 
his fcholarfhip ; and the younger 
fort to be chafltifed. And, in fhort, 
the decree ran, ** That none fheuld 
*¢ philofophize at all in founds, but 
all ufe the prefent. And that if 
any thing were to be corrected 
in them, let it all be left to au. 
“* thority.” Cheke, in defence of 
himieli, faid what he had done was 
invindication of Truth, But Gar- 
diner exclaimed, Quip NON MOR- 
TALIA PECTORA COGIT VERI 
QUARENDI FAMES? ‘‘ What does 
“* not theitchoffeekingout TRuTH 
** compel men 


. 
€é 
<6 


to do?” And 
** bade Cheke not to be the au- 
** thor of removing .an_ evil well 
*¢ placed.”’ ) 
About this time the Englifh tran- 


flation of the Bible, which had 


been publifhed, and by the autho- 
rity of the Lord Vicegerent Crome 
well, in 1536, ordered to be laid in 
churches, was brought under exa- 
mination in the Convocation, and 
many of the Bifhops were appointed 
to perufeit. For feveral complaints 
had been brought againft it: and, 
indeed, it was beheld with a very 
evil eye by the Popifh party. For 
they well new; that the promoting 
of an acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures, was very unfavourable to 
their caufe. But they could not 
directly oppofe it, becaufe the King 
had determined. in favour of an 
Englifh verfion. The way they 
took, therefore, was to cavil at the 
tranilation, as an unfaithful one, 
and to load it with as many faults as 
they could. This they did in hopes 
of getting it condemned, at the 
fame time promifing a better tran- 
flation ; but in the making and’ 
publithing of which, they knew_ 
it would he eafy to procure many 
delays. 

No man could be more offended 
with the Englith verfion of the Bi- 
ble, than Bifhop Gardiner. And 
he had one very curious conceit con- 
cerning it, which he laid before the 
Convocation. He pretended, that 
there were many words in the New 
Teftament of fuch-Majefty, that 
they were not to be tranflated, but 
muit ftand in the Englifh Bible as 
they were in the Latin. An hun- 
dred of thefe words he put into a 
writing, which was read in the 
Convocation. ‘* His defign in this 
** was vifible (fays Bifhop Burnet) ; 
thatif atranflation muit be made, 
it fhould be fo daubed all through 
with Latin words, that the people 
fhould not underitand it much 
the better for its being in Eng- 
lith. A tafte of this the reader 
may have by the firft twenty of 
them; Ecciesra, PENniITEN- 
‘““ rra, PonTirex, ANCILLA, 
“ContTritus,OLocausfa, Jus- 
“‘ TITIA, JUSTIFICATIO, Ip10- 
“ra, ELEMENTA, BAPTIZARE, 
“ Martyr, ADORARE, SANDA- 
‘¢ LIUM, SIMPLEX, LETRARCHA, 
‘SSACRAMENTUM,SIMULACHRUM 
““Gioria. The defign he had of 
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‘© keeping fome of thefe, particu- 
‘«« larly the laft fave one, is plain 
‘* enough; that the people might 
‘¢ not difcover that vifible oppofition, 
which was between the Scrip- 
tures andthe Romifh Church, in 
the matter of images. This 
could not be better palliated, than 
by difguifing theie places with 
words that the people underftood 
not.---And Cranmer found, that 
the Bifhops were refolved, either 
to condemn the tranflation of the 
« Bible, or to proceed fo flowly in 
“< it, that it fhould come to nothing. 
‘¢ Therefore he moved the King to 
‘« refer the perufing of it to the two 
“© Univerfities.” 

About this time King Henry hav- 
ing formed a defign to go over into 
France, in order to profecute the 
war there ; and having previoufly 
fummoned a Parliament, Arch- 
bifhop Cranmer endeavoured to lay 
hold on this occafion to make fome 
further progrefs in the work of Re- 
formation, which had for fome time 
been obftruéted, and alfo to get the 
fevere aéts about religion moderated. 
But Gardiner vehemently oppofed 
all the Archbifhop’s endeavours for 
this purpofe. Cranmer’s influence, 
however, fo far prevailed, that an 
act was paffed, intituled, ** An att 
“< for the advancement of true re- 
‘* ligion, and the abolifhment of the 
“<< contrary ;” which was favourable 
to the reformed religion. But though 
Gardiner and his party could not 
hinder the pafling of this aét, they 
found means to clog itin fuch a 
manner with provifoes, that it came 
far fhort of what the Archbifhop 
had intended. For though the Eng- 
lifh tranflation was allowed to be 
read, yet this permiflion was not 

ranted to perfons of all ranks. 

very Nobleman and a apano 
was allowed to have the Bible read 
in their houfes ; and noble Ladies, 
and gentlewomen, and merchants, 
might read it themfelves. But no 
men or women under thofe degrees. 
And no book was to be printed 
about religion without the King’s 
allowance; and the act of the Six 
Articles was declared to be of the 
fame force as before. 

[To be continued. | 
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A remarkable Story. bas 


4 Remarkable Story. 


A Lady of noble family in 

Scotland, who in the year 
1715 was compelled to leave her 
native country, by reafon of her 
huiband’s attachment to the Preten- 
der’s party, retired to St. Germain’s 
in France, where her hufband foon 
after died. The old Chevalier be- 
haved very kindly to her; but be- 
ing incapable of properly fupport- 
ing all thofe unhappy fugitives, 
whofe bind zeal had rendered out- 
cafts of their maternal iile, fhe was 
in great diftrefs, having three fons 
to educate and maintain. A dread- 
ful peripective opened to her view, 
and fhe w4s meditating upon her 
unhappy fate, when a widow lady, 
who had no children of her own, 
refiding near the palace, and poflef- 
fing an ample fortune, remitted her 
a very confiderable fum of money, 
and gave her to underftand, that if 
fhe would part with the youngett of 
her fons, who was not above two 
years old, fhe would take upon her- 
felf his education. This lady had 
feen the child, who was remarka- 
bly handfome and engaging, and 
fhe had often wifhed that fhe had 
been bleffed with fuch an amiable 
ac 2 of her former love. 

The mother was eafily perfuaded 
tolet her have the child, as fhe was 
convinced from her general beha- 
viour that fhe could do much better 
by him than herfelf wasable. The 
boy was accordingly put into her 
hands, and it was agreed with the 
mother that this lady fhould adopt 
him for her own fon. The lady’s 
tendernefs and affection daily in- 
creafed for the child, and fhe 
continued bringing him up with this 
intent. | 

In the mean while a relation of 
the Scottifh lady’s died in England, 
and having bequeathed her a confi- 
derable legacy, it was neceffary that 
fhe fhould make her perional ap- 
pearance there, in order to receive 
it. She accordingly fet out for 
Great Britain, with her two eldeft 
fons, leaving her youngeft in the 
hands of tals attectionate lady, 
with the profpect of an anvple for- 
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746, 4 remarkable Siory. 


The firft impreffions he had re- 
ceived in his infancy were not difli- 
cult to remove: he foon forgot that 
he was born in Scotland, and the 
afliduity of his mother by adop- 
tion, in placing him early at acol- 
lege in Paris, entirely eradicated 
the remembrance of his origin. He 
there went through his ftudies in the 
name he was entered, which was 
that of his benefactiefs, and no ex- 
sence Was fpared for maintenance. 

e was taught all the proper exer- 
cifes {uitable to his age, with all the 
diflinQion of a young gentleman 
heir to a confiderable fortune, and 
without his having the leaft miftrult 
of the change that had happened in 
hisdeitiny. He imagined his bene- 
faétrefs to be his mother, and fhe 
had habituated herfelf to look upon 
him as her fon, and finding him 
anfwer her moft promifing expecta- 
tions by the methods that had been 
taken in his education, fhe was re 
folved that he fhould always remain 
in this agreeable error. 

He was already, by her intercef- 
fion, made a mufqueteer, when one 
of his brothers came to Paris, who 
failed not to perform what he 
thought his duty, by paying his ear- 
lieft refpefts to this lady, who had 
done fo many generous and good 
ofiices to the family. At this in- 
terview he learnt from her what, 
indeed, could not have been con- 
cealed, that his brother was living, 
and that he was deferving of the 
affection which fhe conceived for 
him. Butfhe did noc atthe fame 
time diffemble her capricious turn 
of mind, by adding that fhe had 
hitherto taken care to conceal from 
him his real family, her defign be- 
ing to keep him, during. her life, 
in thatdelufion. That to counter- 
balance this deception, fhe had not 
only refolved to behave, in every 
refpect, as a mother to him, but to 
bequeath him the fucceffion of all 
her fortune; that he already bore 
her name and arms; that he believ- 
ed himfelf defiined by nature to be 
her heir, & that the force of cuftom 
had habituated him to pay her every 
mark of filial refpect and attention ; 
that the delufion was fo agreeable to 

cher, thatifeverit fhould be deftroyed, 
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fhe fhould confider it as the preate 
misfortune that could happen to 
her; that fhe would not even an- 
{wer for the continuance of her for- 
mer difpofitions, if by undeceiving 
her dear fon, he fhould flacken his 
regard and duty towards her, by 
perhaps, paying them to another ; 
and that it was therefore of the ut- 
moit confequence to both of them 
that he fhould remain in the ftate of 
ignorance wherein he had been edu- 
cated; and therefore fhe intreated 
him never to make him acquainted 
whofe fon he really was, at leat till 
her death, & concluded by telling 
him, his brother’s future fate and 
fortune were nowin his hands. 

This was too favourite a topic for 
her not foon after to refume it.----- 
‘* Truth and honour, faid fhe, will 
not allow me to denyto you, that I 
could wifh all the world were equal- 
ly ignorant as himfelf, with refpect 
to his birth; but you will be his 
deftru&tion if by communicating ta 
him whatI have juft been faying to 
you, [am robbed ofany part of that 
pleafure which I take in concealing 
it from him. Confider well your 
conduct, for I have fuch delicate 
notions upon this head as -will ne- 
ver fuffer me to put up with ap- 
pearances, or be impofed upon by 
deception.” 

_However extravagant thefe no- 
tons appeared to the Scotch gentle- 
man, he thought himfelf obliged 
to reply, that the required nothing 
but what fhehad aright to expect; 
and having a ftrong defire to {ee his 
brother, he protefted that every 
thing fhe had been pleafed to make 
him the confident of, fhould remain 
for ever a profound fecret, if fhe 
thought proper. After this promife, 
fhe did not hefitate informing him, 
that his brother was a mufqueteer, 
and that he might fee him at Paris. 
If indeed the regard he had for his 
brother did not weigh with him not 
to deftroy the mufqueteer’s fortune, 
his own perfonal intereft would have 


induced him to have kept the fecret. . 


He fat out with full refolution of 


being filent, no way miftrufting his 


own difcretion, and ruminating, an- 
ticipated the pleafure he fhould have 
in playing {9 uncommon a charac- 
ter 























ter as he was going to exhibit. His 
impatience did not let him long 
poitpone his defired fatisfaction. 
Almoft as foon as he arrived at Pa- 
ris he obtained it ; and accident was 
fo much his friend, that inftead of 
having only the pleafure of feeing 
his brother, as he propofed, he fup- 

ed with him the very firft night, be- 
ing introduced by an Irifh officer, 
who had an intimacy at the hotel of 
the mufqueteers. 

If he was at firft excited by no- 
thing but curiofity, to keep his 
eyes conftantly fixed upon the muf- 

ueteer ; he was foon fenfible that 

e force of nature was ftill ftron- 
ger, which recalled his attention 
againft his will. During the whole 
night he could not one inftant with- 
draw his eyes from a face whole 
every feature awakened in his heart 
fome tender fentiment. His bro- 
ther, on his fide, was fecretly agi- 
tated by the fame power ; but this 
he at firft imputed to that embar- 
raffment which the conftant atten- 
tion of a ftranger muft naturally 
create; but finding it increafe, 
with a kind of prejudice in favour 
of this very ftranger, he could not 
account for it; and he at length 
concluded it to be one of thofe fym- 
pathetic penchants which fometimes 
influence the heart, and which dif- 
pofe us to efteem thofe we are unac- 
quainted with. 

They retired with a ftrong incli- 
nation of meeting again. ‘The muf- 
queteer was the more folicitous for 
it, as he knew of no meafures that 
were to be kept; and therefore the 
next day he defired the Irifh officer, 
who had introduced this agreeable 
companion, to make them better 
acquainted. ‘Thus, then, they kept 
each other’s company, whilit their 
mutual inclination daily increafed, 
and they at length became almoft 
infeparable ; in a word, they were 
for fome morths the Caftor and 
Pollux of Paris, and, as a con- 
ftellation, attraéted the — atten- 
tion of the inquifitive beholders. 
Some flanderous tongues, however, 
chofe to brand their connection 
with an unnatural ftigma. Such 
at leaft was the pretext of the 
elder brother for having revealed 
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the fecret. Moreover, he had no 
reafon to fufpe& that his indifcre- 
tion would have been fo fatal to the 
muiqueteer ; and thofe who upbraid 
him with weaknefs, do not, how- 
ever, pronounce him criminal for 
yielding to the impulfe of his natu- 
ral feelings. 
[To be continued. | 


Reflections on different S ubje&s of Mo- 
rality. By Stanistaus, King 
of Poland, Duke of Lorrain aud 

ar. 


‘THE word of God proves the 
~ truth of Religion; the corrup- 
tion of man, its neceffity; govern- 
ment, its advantages. 

Where Religion {peaks, Reafon 
has only aright to hear. 

Nothing but Religion is capable 
of changing pains into pleafures. 

To make good ufe of life, one 
fhould have in youth the experience 
of advanced years ; and, in old. age, 
the vigour of youth. 

If we had a fore-feeling of the 
trouble of correcting ourfelves, we 
fhould have none in keeping our- 
felves free from faults. 

In order to be applauded for what 
we do, we muft not too much ap- 
plaud ourfelves. 

Hope makes time very long; and 
enjoyment very fhort. 

Long ailments wear out pain; 
and long hopes, joy. 

Thote that ought to be fecure 
from calumny, are generally thofe 
that avoid it leaft. 

We with no evil to thofe we de- 
fpife ; but to thofe who havea right” 
to defpife us. 

We ought to be more offend- 
ed at extravagant praife, than inju- 
ries. 

It is more honourable to acknow- 
ledge our faults, than boait of our 
merits. 

Howcan we love alife that leads 
conftantly to death, and by ways 
always befet with thorns? 

Good humour is the health of the 
foul, fadnefs its poifon. 

Reafon fhews us our duty; he 
who can make us love our duty, 
is more powerful than Reafon it- 
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An implacable hatred is a greater 
burthen than we uiually think it 
is. | 
It is as natural to fear as to hope, 
when one is unfortunate, 

Itis rare that an unfortunate per- 
fon has friends, and ftill more rare 
that he has relations. 

I believe indeed that it is more 
laudable to fuffer great misfortunes, 
than to do great things. 

Fortune felis herfelf at a dear 
rate to thofe that feek after her; 
but often courts to her thofe that 
feem lefs folicitous about her fa- 
vours. 7 

Modefty ought to be the virtues of 
thofe who are deficient in other vir- 
tues. 

Praifes are fatire, when infin- 
cere. 

Almoft always the moft indigent 
are the moft generous. 

The idea of happinefs is often 
more flattering than the happinefs 
itfelf. 

The ties of friendfhip are at pre- 
fent fo flight, that they break of 
themifelves: They only draw hearts 
near each other, but do not unite 
them. 

A hard and polifhed piece of 
marble reflects the objeéts that are 

refented beforeit. ‘The fame may 
_ faid of moft men. The trou- 
bles of another fkim over the fur- 
face of their foul, but go no far- 
ther. 

A man, greater than his misfor- 
tunes, fhews that he was not deferv- 
ing of them. 

he courage, which emulation in- 
fpires for an enterprife, foon finds 
the means of fucceeding. 

To ceafe hearing a babler, is the 
fureft way to make him hold his 
tongue. 

The defire of pleafing is not 
laudable but fo far as we endeavour 
at the fame time to make ourfelves 
efteemed. 

'To live in quiet, we fhould un- 
dertake nothing difficult ; but pre- 
fumption makes all things to be 
thought eafy. 

If there be inevitable dangers, 
there are many we give into by im- 
prudence, and full more which 
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we may void by a little precau- 


tion. 

The inftability of our taftes is the 
occalion of the irregularity of our 
lives. 

No other Princes commonly, but 
thofe who are deferving of immor- 
tality, love to encourage the talents 
that give a right to it. 

It is not pofhble to impofe filence 
on the interior voice that upbraids 
us with our faults. It is the voice of 
nature herfelf. 

Religion has nothing more to fear, 





than not being fufficiently under- ~ 


ftood. 

- Muft one ceafe to be virtuous to 
efcape being expofed to the darts of 
envy? Whata calamity would it be 


if the fun ceafed fhining, that 
weak eyes might not be of- 
fended ? 


The older love grows, the weaker 
itis. Friendfhip is ftronger in be- 
coming old. 

Nature cries aloud to the mof 
powerful as well as the moft abjeé& 
of men, that they are all members of 
the fame body. 

If we perceive at prefent little ge- 
nius, it is becaufe the arts have few 
inventors in an age where there are 
fo many models, © ~ 

The moft infallible mark of igno- 
rance is fuperftition. ; 

_ Who of us would take notice of 
time, if it did not pafs away? But 
great is our. mifhap not to think of it 
till the moment it flies away and 
efcapes us ! 

Science, when well digefted, is 
nothing but good fenfe and rea- 


n. | 

Why fhould we deipife thofe who 
have no witiIt is not a voluntarily 
evil in them. 

There are few perfons of greater 
worth than their reputation ; but 
how many are there whofe worth 
is far fhort of their reputation? 

A great foul ought to be more fen- 
fible of benefits than affronts. 

However great an happinefs is, 
there is one ftill greater ; which is 
that of being efteemed worthy of 
the happinefs that is enjoyed. 

We ought to reckon time by 
our good actions, and place oe 

re 
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reft to the account of our not having 
lived. 

Though hope often deceives us, 
we have ftill the fame confidence, 
and our life pafies away in hoping. 

It fearce ever happens, that, in 
falling from a hgh elevation, we 
find in ourfelves fo much ftrength to 
rife again as we had weaknefs in 
falling. 

All nature aéts for growing, and 
all growth for its deftruction. 

he virtue that excites envy, 
has at leaft the advantage of con- 
founding fooner or later the en- 
vious. 

Modefty is always infeparable from 
true merit. 

It is one of the great effects of 
Providence, that every nation, how- 
ever miferable it wy be, fancies 
that happinefs cannot be found elfe- 
where. 

The beft way for fome to confole 
themfelves for their ignorance is to 
believe ufelefs all that they do not 
know. 

Can Princes born in palaces be 
fenfible of the mifery of thofe that 
dwell in cottages ? 

Patriotifm is nothing more than 
the fentiment of our welfare, and 
the dread of feeing it difturbed. - 

Every thing, even piety, is dan- 
gerous in a man without judg- 
ment. 

Reafon has an occafion for expe- 
rience: but. experience is ufelefs 
without reafon. 

Confcience admonifhes 
friend, before punifhing 
judge. 

o believe with certainty, we mutt 
begin with doubting. 

f cannot comprehend how deceit 
is fo cried down, and at the fame 
timefo common. There is noman 
but is afraid of being deceived, and 
yet, on the leaft opportunity, en- 
deavours to deceive others. 

] would be glad that there was a 
lefs diftance between the people and 
the great. The. people then, not 
believing the great to be greater than 
they are, would fear them lefs ; and 
the great, not upagining the people 
more infignificant and miferable 


us a 
us a 


than they are, would fear them 
more, 
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If beauty knew all the advantages 
of the modeity that heightens in 
charms, it would not couttantly ex- 
pofe it to fo many dangers. 

Why fly from the unhap y? 
Their ftate makes us more fenfible 
of the value of the happinefs we 
poffefs. 

To fuppofe courage in a cow- 
ard, is toinfpire him with courage in 
effect. 

‘to make the principal of our 
conduct confift in the neceflity of 
duty is to make it very hard and 
painful, and to expofe ourfelves con- 
{tantly to the defire of breaking 
through it. 

How many people make every 
thing their bufinefs, becaufe they 
know not how to occupy themfelves 
in any thing? 

Experience, acquired by faults, is 
avery coftly matter. 

We are fond of converfing with 
thofe we love, why therefore, can- 
not man, who loves himfelf fo 
well, remain a moment with him- 
felf? 

Is it not aftonifhing that the love 
of repofe keeps us in continual agi- 
tation ? 

In all forts of government, man is 
made to believe himfelf free, and ta 
be in chains. 

The lefs we require from others, 
the more we obtain. To exercife 
authority too much is the way to lofe 
if. 

He who poffeffes a great deal is 
not the moit happy ; itis he who 
defires little, and knows how to en- 
joy what he has. 

The advice given to Princes is 
ufually of fervice to thofe only who 
give it. 

Nothing is of fo great confequence 
to us as to preferve our reputation ; 
once loft, itis never recovered. 


An Account of the Caftle of Serra- 


Valle. 


BE ond Fuligno the Via Flaminia 
Senles to rife among high 
and fteep hills, until we come to a 
place called Palo, where are paper- 
mills, and a noble palace of the Mar- 
quis Elifei of Fuligno, from one of 
whofe apartments there is a paflage 

to 
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to a grotto, formed by nature in the 
middle of an adjoining mountain, 
abounding with various productions 
of Stala¢tidi, or marble concretions, 
of admirable ftruéture. The firft 
caftle we {ce on thofe mountains on 
the other fide of Fuligno is called 
Capo d’ acoua, fo denominated 
from a fountain of very clear wa- 
ter, the fource of ariver which runs 
inte the Topino. A little higher 
ftands the cattle of Colfiorito, neara 
Jake of the fame name, whence if- 
fues a rivulet that runs likewife into 
the Topino near Fuligno. ‘This 
lake is wholly furrounded with 
high mountains, among which 
ftands the famous caftle of Santa 
Anatolia, in the territory of Ca- 
merino. 

From Colfiorito you go to the caf- 
tle of Serravalle, which is entirely 
in ruins, as it is expreffed in the 
Plate of No. 200, taken from the 
lower part of the Via Flamina. 
This caftle is called Serravalle, be- 
caufe here are the narrow vallies of 
the Appenine, through which muft 
neceflarily pafs thoie who go to 
Rome, either from Camerine or 
from Loreto. It is faid that one 
part of the rain from the roof of this 
caftle runs into the province of Um- 
bria, and the other part into that of 
the Marca d’ Ancona. Before you 
arrive at Serravalle is a place called 
Piorico, where is made the_beft 
paper in the Papal dominions, and 
efpecially the cedules or bank- 
notes, which pafs as current mo- 
ney throughout the Pope’s domi- 
nions. | 


An Account of the Bridge of Auguftus, 
over the River Nera. 


A Scending from the city Narni, 
and proceeding on the Flami- 
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nian way, we meet the famous Bridge 
of Auguftu;, fupported by a rocky 
mountain called the Cut Mountain; 
it being hewn through by the Ro- 
mans, in order to make a pafiage 
over the dangerous rocks of Nera, 
and the mountain to the left. It is 
amazing to fee a mountain thus 
hewn through by a paflage thirty 
feet high, and fifteen broad. To 
the right is a frightful precipice, at 
the bottom of which the waters of 
the Nera pafs among the rocks with 
a very loud noife. Here are feen the 
admirable and ftupendous pillars, 
and part of the arches of the bridge 
which with their ruins are erprete 
in the Plate of No. 199» and which 
united thefe two high and craggy 
mountains, It is faid that this was 
built by Auguftus with the money 
arifing from the {poils of the Sicam- 
bri ; and Procopius, who is of this 
Opinion, affures us that he had ne- 
ver feen arches higher than thofe. 
The remains of tiis bridge which 
are {till to be feen, are compofed of 
great fquare ftones which fupport 
its high arches, and difcover a ftruc- 
ture worthy the flourifhing times of 
the Roman empire. __ ’ 

The ftones of the bridge, and its 
arches are joined together by pogo 
of iron fixed in by lead, and with- 
out mortar. Its length is 200 feet, 
its height 150. One arch only is 
feen at this day remaining, and 
even that much decayed by time. 
The people of the country believe 
that under the fame much treafure 
has been found. The little bridge 
with its tower which at prefent crof- 
fes the Nera, is the work of Jatter 
times, and is called the bridge of 
the Nera, or of the Madonna di 
Narni. 
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SeLect Pisces of Porrry. 


' Tae MORAL DREAM, 

) OME, - ye youths, whofe rifing 
n 

Hath many circles fill te run ; 


Who wifely with the pilot’s chart, © 
To fteer thro’ life th’ unballanc’d 
heart ; : . 
And gain a happy port at laft, 
After a thoughtful voyage paft : 
Attend 























Attend a Seer’s inftructive fong, 
For moral truths to dreams belong, 
J faw this wond’rous vition foon, 
Long e’er my fun hadr eached its noon ; 
jut when the rifing beard began 
o grace my chin, and call me man, 
One night, when balmy flumbers thed 
Their peaceful poppies o’er my head, 
My fancy led me to explore 
A thoufand fcenes unknown before. 
J faw a plain extended wide, 
And crouds pour’d jn from e’vry fide ; 
All feem’d to ftart a different game, 
Yet all declar’d their views the fame ¢ 
The chace was Hap pine/s, 1 found, 
But all, alas ' encnanted ground, 
Indeed f judg’d it wond’rous ftrange, 
To fee the giddy numbers range 
Thro’ roads, which promifed nought, at 


? 
But forrow to the human breaft. 
Me thought, if blifs was all their view, 
Why did they different paths purfue ? 
And now I found my bofom wrought 
With travail of uncertain thought : 
And as an angel help’dthe * Dean, ' 
My angel chofe to intervene ; 
The drefs of each was much the fame, 
And Virtue was my feraph’s name. 
When thus the angel filence broke, 
Her voice was mufic, as fhe fpoke. 
Attend, O Man, nor leave my fide, 
And fafety fhall thy footfteps guide ; 
Such truths 1°li teach, fuch fecrets fhow, 
As none but favour’d mortals know, 
She faid——_= and ftrait we march’d 
along 
To join Ambitjon's ative throng : 
Crouds urg’d on crouds with eager pace, 
And happy he, who led the race. 
Hatches and daggers lay unfeen 
In ambufcade along the green : 
While vapours fhed delufive light, 
And bubbles mock’d the diftant fight, 
We faw a thining mountain rife, 
Whofe tow’ring fummit reach’d the 
fkies : 
The flopes were fteep, and form’d of 
glafs, 
Painful and hazardous to pafs ¢ 
Courtiers and ftatefmen led the way, 
The faithlefs paths their feps betray ; 
This moment feen aloft to foar, 
The hext to fall and rife no more, 
’Twas here Ambition kept his court, 
A Phantom of gigantic port ; 
The fav’ rite that futtain’d his throne, 
Was Falfebood, by her vizard known ; 
Next ftood Difruff, with frequent figh, 
Biforder’d look, and fquinting eye; 
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While meagre Envy claim’d a place, 
And ‘fealoufy with jauadic’d face, ) 
But where is Happine/s ? I cry’d, 

My guardian turn’d, and thus reply’d. 
Mortal, by folly {till beguil’d, 


Thou haft not yet outftripp’d the childs ) 


Thou, who haft twenty winters feen, 
(I hardly think thee paft fifteen) 


. To afk if Happine/s can dwell 


Withev’ry dirty imp of hell ! 


What twenty winters cannot teach : 

He’]i tell thee from his weekly theme, 

That thy purfuit is all adream : 

That blifs in humble robes is feen ; 

And leaves the palace for the green. 

I blufh’d ; and now we croffed the 
plain, 

To find the money-getting train; 

Thofe filent, fnug commercial bands, 

With bufy looks, and dirty hands, 

For I confider’d that the old 

Extracted happinefs from gold ; 

And {urely, if there’s blifs below, 

Thofe hoary heads the fecret know. 

We journey’d with the plodding crew, 

When foon a tempie rofe in view : 

A Gothic pile! with mofs o’er grown 5 

Whofe walls deriv’d their ftrength from 
ftone ; 

Without a thoufand maftiffs wait : 

A thoufand bolts fecure the gate, 

We fought adminiffion long in vain ; 

But here all favaqurs fell for gain : 

The greedy porter yields to gold, 

Our tce receiv’d, the gates unfold, 

Affembled nations here we found, 

And view’d the cringing herds around, 

Who daily facrific’d to Wealth, 

Their honour, confcience, peace and 
health, 


I faw no charms that cou’d engage ; 

The God appear’d like fordid age. 

With hooked nofe, and famifh'd jaws, 

But ferpents eyes, and harpy’s claws: 

Behind ftood Fear, that reftlefs fpright, 

Which haunts the watches of the night; 

And viper Care, that ftings fo deep, 

Whofe deadly venom murders fleep. 

We haften’d now to Pleafure’s bow’'rs, 

Where the gay tribes fat crown'd with 
flow’ rs : 

Here beauty ev’ry charm difplay“d, 

And love enflam’d the yielding maid ¢ 

Delicious wine our tafte employs, 

His crimfon bow] exalts our joys; 

I felt it’s gen’rous pow’r, and thought 

The pearl was found, that long I fought. 


Go to the fchool-boy, he fhall preach, 2 


Determin’dé 


* Dean Parnel, author gf the HgxmMit. 
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Determin’d here to fix my home, 

I biefs'd the change, nor wifh'd to 
roam : 

The feraph difapprov’d my flay, 

Spread her fair plumes, and wing'd 
away. 

Alas ! whene’er we talk of blifs, 

How prone is man to judge amifs ! 

See, a long train of ills confpires 

To fcourge our uncontroul’d defires. 

Like fummer fwarms difeafes croud, 

Each bears acrutch, or each a fhroud. 

Fever! that thirfty fury, came, 

With inextinzuifhable flame ; 

Confumption, {worn ally of death ! 

Creep’d flowly on with panting breath ; 

Gout roar’, and fhew'd his threbbing 


feet, 
And Dropfy took the drunkard’s feat ; 


Stone brought his tottring racks; and 


near 
Sat Palfy thaking in her chair. 
A mangied youth, beneath a fhade, 
A melancholy fcene difplay’d : 
His nofelefs face, and lep’rous fkains, 
Procliim’d a poifon in his veins ; 
He rais’d his eyes, he {mote his breaft, 
He wept alou¢, and thus addrefs'd : 
Forbedr the hailot’s falfe embrace, 
Tho lewdnefs wear an angel’s face, 
Be wife, by my experience taught, 
I die, alas ! for want of thought, 
As he, who travels Libya’s plains, 
Where the fierce lion lawlefs reigns, 
Is feiz’d with fear, and wiid difmay, 
When the gtim foe obftructs his way : 
My foul was pierc’d with equal fright, 
My tort’ring limbs oppos’d my fight ; 
Icali’don Virtue, but in vain, 
Her abfence quicken’dev’ry pain: 
At length the flighted angel heard, 
The dear refulgent form appear’d. 
Prefumptuous youth ! fhe faid, 
frown'd, 
(My heart firings flutter’d at the found) 
Who turns to me reluétant ears, 
Shall thed a flood of future tears, 
Thefe rivers thal: for ever laf, 
There’s no retracting what is pat : 
Nor think avenging ills to fhun ; 
Play a falfe card, and you’re undone, 
Of pleafure's gilded baits beware, 


Nor tempt the Syren’s fatal (nare : —= 


Forego this curft cetefted place, 
J loath the ftrumpet, and her face: 
Had you thefe fhining paths purfu’d, 
Perdition, ftripling, had accru’d ; 
Yes, fly-——you ftand upon its brink ; 
To morrow is too late to think. 
Indeed diftafieful truths I teil, 
But mark my {facred leffons well ! 


and 


BAD 
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With me whoever lives at firife, 

Lofes his better friend for life ; 

With me who lives in friendfhip’s ties, 

Finds ail that’s fought for by the wife, 

Folly exclaims, and well fhe may, 

Becaufe I take her mafk away 3 

If ence I bring her to the fun, 

The painted harlot is undone, 

But prize, my child, Oh! prize my rules 

And leave deception to her fools. 

Ambition deals in tinfel joys, 

His trafic, gew-gaws, feathers, toys : 

An errant jugier in difguife, 

Who holds faife opticks to your eyes. 

But ah! how ficet the fhadows pafs ! 

Tho’ the bright vifions through his glafs 

Charm at a diftance, yet when near, 

The bafelefs fabricks difappear. 

Nor riches boaft intrinfic worth, 

Their charms at belt, fuperior earth : 

Thefe oft the heaven-born mind enflave, 

And make an honeft man a knave, 

“* Wealth cures my wants,” the mifer 
cries, 

Be not deceived, the mifer lies : 

One want he has with all his ftore, 

That worft of wants! the want of 
more, 

Take pleafure, wealth, and pomp away; 

And where is Happinefs, you fay ? 

*Tis here——and may be your’s=—for 

, know, 

I’m all that’s Happinefs below. 

To vice I leave tumultuous joys, 

Mine is the ftill, and foiter voice, 

That whifpers peace, when ftorms in- 
vade, 

And mufic thro’ the midnight thade, 

Come then, be mine in every part, 

Nor give me lefs than all your heart 5 

When troubles difcompofe your breaft, 

I'll enter there a cheartul gueft : 

My cooverfe thal! your cares beguile, 

The jittle world within fhall fmile ; 

And then it fcarce imports a jot, 

Whether the greater frowns or not. 

And when the clofing fcenes prevail, 

When wealth, ftate, pleafure, all fhall 


fail ; 
All that a foolith world admires, 
Or paffion craves, or pride infpires; 
At thatimportant hour of need, 
Virtue fhall prove a friend indeed. 
My hands fhall f{mooth thy dying bed, 
My arms fuftain thy drooping head: 
And when the painful ftruggle’s o’er, 
And that vain thing the world’s ne 
more ; 
I'll bear my fav’rite fon away, 
To rapture, and eternal day, 
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